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ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 


The mockery of its pretended elections. 
Its sham debates and divisions. 


As some of the immediately following 
Essays will treat of the proceedings and 
acts of the English Parliament, this ap- 
pears to me to be a fit occasion to give 
some account of that celebrated assembly, 
which, though many of its corruptions and 
of its unjust deeds are notorious enough, 
has its character yet to be truly and fully 
described. And, this is the more neces- 
sary, as I perceive, that there are some 
good and able men in America, who yet 
seem to regard it as being, in some de- 
gree, a protection to the rights of the peo- 
ple that it has the impudence to affect to 
represent. Mr. Carey, for instance, in his 
very able work, ‘“‘ The Olive Branch,” 
in complaining of the anti-national feel- 
ing of some of the public men in America, 
observes by way of contrast, that, in the 
English Parliament, though there is a 
Court Party, there is always ‘* a Country 
Party,’ and that these are as decidedly. 
against the enemy, when England has one, 
as the Court Party itself. ‘Though this 
bedy have been any thing but the repre- 
sentative of the people, it has changed its 
character for the worse very much indeed 
since Mr. Carey was closely acquainted 
with it. The long war, the immense ex- 
penditure of public money ; the endless 
contracts; the thousands upon thousands 
of officers of the army, navy, excise, cus- 
toms, stamps; the great increase of the 
funded debt; the extinction of the old 
country gentlemen’s families, and the 
creationof a new moneyed gentry ; the ge- 
neral prostitution of the Bar by the means 
of the numerous places created by the 
taxes and the war, and filled by lawyers, 
it being notorious that, out of every five 
young men, called to the bar, four assume 
the character and garb for the purpose of 
obtaining employment under the govern- 
ment; and, not to eke out the list of 
causes, the great increase in the power of 
the Bank and the East-India Company. 
All these, and many other co-operating 
causes, have changed, not the mode of the 
elections, but the characters of the Mem- 
bers of the Lower House, and in no small 
degree that of the Peers themselves, who, 








instead of a Country Gentry for compa- 
nions and connexions, have now the mush- 
room gentry created by the war and its 
boundless loans and expenditure. 

This change of character is of great, 
importance. In the gentlemen of En- 
gland, who had held their estates from 
their ancestors; who resided always at 
the same place; who had a reputation te 
support, whose happiness consisted, in a 
great degree, in maintaining that reputa* 
tion; who were the sons of fathers well 
known before them, and who, in their 
turn, had sons whose happiness must be 
affected by their father’s conduct. In 
men of this description, so well known in 
their several counties and neighbourhoods ; 
men whose interests were so closely in- 
terwoven with those of the people at 
large ; men who had not become rich by 
the receipt of taxes. In this sort of na- 
tural magistracy of the country, the peo- 
ple had, in spite of the partial distribu- 
tion of the elective rights, a tolerable se- 
curity for their liberties and properties. 
The character of the members supplied in 
a great degree the place of a fair mede of 
election. ’ : 

But, when Bute, and North, and Pitt, and 
George the Third, with their tools, the Jen- 
kinsons, and Percevals, and Addingtons, 
had, by their loads of taxes, swept all this 
race of gentry away as completely as a 
hurricane sweeps away the sugar canes 
in Jamaica, and had, by their contracts, 
and commissions, and loans, and grants, and 
bribes, created a new and grasping race 
of moneyed men, and officers, and lawyers, 
to supply their place, the character of the 
Members became wholly changed; and, 
the parliament, having no longer any 
common interest with the people, became, 
as we have seen, a mere set of scramblers 
for pelf and power, falimg, each party in 
its turn, upon the devoted people, as war- 
ring dens ef wolves from the Pyrenees 
fall alternatively upon the bleating flocks 
in the valleys below. 

As to the elections, except in very few 
cases, they are a mere» mockery. A 
mockery so complete, that it is wonderful 
that the farce has been so long carried on, 
Except in the City of Westminster and 
about ten other places, there is not the 
smallest shadow of reality in the thing. 
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When we see that Gatton, Sarum, and se- | 


veral other places, having each from one 
to seven voters, sending each two members 
to Parliament, while Westminster and 
Liverpool send only two each, and while 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Pais- 
ly, Glasgow, and numerous otber large 
towns send none at all, it would be su- 
erfluous to say, that here %s no real re- 
presentation. But, the truth is, that the 
seats in Parliament are the property, in 
most cases, of particular persons. ‘That 
they are bought and sold as other proper- 
ty is. ‘That they are sometimes sold in 
the fee simple ; sometimes let on lease for 
the duration of a certain Parliament; 
sometimes they : are let for one, two, three, 
or more sessions, according to the wants 
of the tenant and the owner. ‘These con- 
tracts are made, and the deeds executed, 
in just the same form, and with just as lit- 
tle reserve, as are the contracts for the 
sale and the letting of land or houses. 
This property is not in a great number 
of hands. It is chiefly owned by the 
Peers, though there is, amongst the laws 
which help to make up the prodigious mass 
of frauds of the system, a law strictly for- 
bidding Peers to interfere at all in Elec- 
tious, while they not only interfere, but 
actually sell and rent the seats in the 
House of Commons; and these facts are 


not only well known, but stand recorded | j 


in a petition to the House of Commons, 
presented in May, 1793, by the then Mr., 
now Lord, Grey. T he distribution of 
this property has, since 1793, undergone 


some changes, by the means of convey- | 


ance from hand to hand. 
according to a very circumstantial account 
inthe History of “Boroug ghs, just now co- 
ming from the press written by Mr. | 
T. H. B. Ovnrrexp, "and published by | 


Batpwin, the seats are owned as iullows : 


No. oat 








| 
| 
} 
i 


‘selves or families. 


contract, there are some of the county full 
as much property as the borough seats. 
The Treasury, for instance, always puts 
whom it pleases in for Hampshire, where 
the majority of the voters, owing to the 
Dock Yards and Barracks, are actually 
in its p.y. So, in gther counties, where 
three or four Peers agree to take the seats 
alternately, they cause whom they please 
to be chosen, the number of freeholders 
being small compared with the means ot 
overawing or bribing them. In fact, there 
is no such thing as a free election. evel 
in the counties. But, at the very best, 
the people have only 171 Members out 
of 658; and, of course, they might as 
well have none at all. Indeed, it would 
be much better if they had none ; it would 
be much better if the Members were, at 
once, appointed by the House of Peers, 
or the Ministers; because, in that case 
there would be none of that deception 
which has‘so long kept this rotten thing in 
existence, and enabled it to do so much 
injury to the world. 

The seats are made use of by the own- 
ers'in various ways. ‘The late Duke of 
Norfolk, who owned eleven, and whom 
our death-recorders hold up as a stanch 
JSriend of freedom, used to let all his for 
‘longer or sborter spaces of time. The 
owners sometimes fill them with relations, 
in order that those relations may buy 
good places with their votes. Sometimes 
the owners fil them with persons who are 
to vole just as the owners shall order 
them upon every question ; and thus they 
have all their votes constantly at hand to 


At this time,| back any demand that they have to make 


for emoluments, or honours, for them- 
Sometimes the owner 
lets the seat conditionally ; as, for instance, 
ou condition that the member always vote 


as the owner shal! direct, except in cer- 
tain cases; or, that he shall always vote 


Seats. | 


By 216 Peers in Engiand, Ireland, and 
‘Scotland, SOU 
By 156 Commoners, 11 


| 


By the Treasury, 16, 


487 
County and independent Seats, 171 


Total seats in the House of Commons, = 658 


ae 


¥{ should be observed, that, though not 
taught and sold by regular parchment 
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with the Minister ; or, with the opposi- 
tion. At other times the owner lets the 
seat clear, of all restrictions, in which case 

1e reutis auch higher, because the Mem- 
ber nay, of course, vote just as it suits 
his own ‘advantage ; and such a man is 
called an INDEPENDENT Member! 

As to the amount of the rent, it varies, 


of course, according to the covenants of 


the lease. An independent seat wag 
worth, during the war, five thousand 
pounds for a whole parliament, or 1,500 
pounds fora single vear; because there 
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were then so many contracts, commands, 
commissions, 
things to be obtained by judicious voting. 
The rent has now, with all other rents and | 
prices, fallen, [ am told; and, if taxes 
cannot be raised to support a large expen- 
diture, it would not be at a!! wonderful to 
see a seat let for four or hundred 
pounds a year. 

The notoriety of these things precludes 
the necessity of particular proots ; but, to 
leave nothing to cavil at, such proof is at 
hand as can leave no room: for 


five 


Frepruary 3 


loans, and era valuable cided in favour 


i 


doubt in | $6 


any mind, which is not deeply prejudiced | 


iG0¥, a 


inte 


against the truth. In the year 
Committee sitting on an inquiry 


'** the same 
the | 


misconduct of the Duke of York, iato his. 


sales of commissions and employments, 
through his Mistress, the famous Mys.! 
Clarke, discovered, by accident, proof ay 
a transaction of a different matuie ; and,.| 
as there were some members in the Com- 
mittee, who were in opposition to the Mi- 
nisters, the transaction was brought be- 
fore the House, and appeared to have been 
as follows. One Redding had a seat to 
dispose of ; and wishing to obtain a place in 
India in exchange for the seat, he offered 
it to CasttereaGH,- who was the President 
of the Board of Control for India Affairs. 
Castlereagh agreed, the terms were 
Castlereagh, was to take the 
which Redding was to have the compen- 
sation agreed on; but, before the actual 
execution took place, a dispute arose be- 
tween the subaltern agents, and the truck 
was not completed. 
of Sligo, ” the Most Noble, the Marquis 
*\ of Sligo,’’) who owned the seat. Red- 
ding was the agent to let .it .fer the re- 
mainder of the Parliament. <A Writersiip 
in India, worth 3,000 pounds, was to be 
ihe object ot truck. The Writership was 
(o be sold to another party, and Redding 
was to have five per centum for Agency. 
All the proofs of these facts were pro- 
duced to the House of Commons ; a mo- 
(ion was made to censure Castlereagh ; 
hut it was rejected by avery large majori- 
ty, on the ground, that the act had not 
been completed : : 

‘That ‘* Honourable’? Body was not, 
however, long to remain sheltered under 
this flimsy pretext ; for, in a few weeks 


seat, for 


afterwards, Mr. Mappocxs brought a di- 


rect charge of a completed act home to 
Henry Wellesley, Castlereagh, and Per- 


all! 
settled, and Lord Clamcariy, a reiative of}c 


It was the Marquis. s 


| 1809 —WVery well; 








, 18.46. [13a 
ceval. When the‘ Honourable” .men de- 
of Castlereagh, they 
| thought.it necessary, however, tv do some- 
thing with a view of blinding the world ; 


I yg therefore, they resolved, aed ‘entered 


their Ui aindetion on their Journala: *< That, 
‘““while it was the bounden duty of this 
lonovrable House to maintain, at all 
‘ tines, a jealous guard uponits PURITY, 
‘the attempt, in the instance of Redding 
“and Lord Castlereagh not having been 
‘““earried into effect, the House did not 
ihink it then necessary to proceed to 
‘‘any criminatory Resolutions res pecting 
Sig 
Very w ate said Mr. Maddocks, when 
he opened his.charge on the 11th of May, 
but, 1 now produce, 
‘or am ready to produce, at the Bar of the 
_tlouse, proof of a complete act of this sort. 
The | facts were, that a Mr. Quintin Dick 
had hired, through the agency of Henry 
Wellesley ; I beg his pardon, the Honour- 
wy Henry W ellesley, a seat at the rent 
3,000 pounds, on condition that he 
Should always vote with the Minister. 
The Right Honourable Perceval, who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, sanctioned 
the bargain, and took the money for the 
Treasury. And, when Mr. Drex insisted 
upon voting against the Ministers, in the 
ase of the Duke of York, The Honoura- 
ble € ‘astlereagh called upon him, in fulfil- 
ment of bis contract, to resign his seat ; 
which Mr. Dick, did accordingly. These 
were the facts, as they stand recorded in 
Mr. Maddock’s Charge, and of these facts, 
said .he, I pledge myself to produce com- 
plete proof by witnesses at the Bar, if the 
House will permit me to call them. 
Now, then, what did this Honourable 
Body do? What did this Body, who 
cails itself the guardians.of the people’s 
rights determine on ? What did this House, 
which had solemnly resolved, only a tew 
days before, that it was its ‘* bounden duty 
‘to maintain a jealous guard on tis PU- 
“ RITY,” naw resolve to do, in order to. 
protect its character ? Why, the Honour- 
able and Right Honourable crew resolved, 
by a majority of almost four to one, that 
they would not hear the witnesses of Mr. 
Macdacks, and that they would enter into 
no ingquery at ull on the subject. 
There is no use for marks of admiration 
here. Expressions of indignation and ab- 
horrence would be outof place. For, the. 


‘bare statement of the facts, must fill every 
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man of common sense and common ho- 
nesty, though destitute of every feeling in 
favour of political liberty, with an eager 
desire to see so corrupt and profligate an 
assembly crushed to atoms. Knowing 
these facts and not to detest this assembly 
is positive vice. And yet, I have seen, 
in some American publications, we, who 
have laboured to procure a reform of this 
House, ‘called demagogucs and Jacobins. 
But, insolent, outrageously insolent and 
profligate as the decision was upon this 
memorable occasion, it fell far short of the 
insolence and profligacy of the debate, 
which contained the grounds on which the 
decision was made. It was not pretended 
that the charge was false, but it was in- 
sisted, that the trafick in seats was sonoto- 
rious, that it would be unjust to punish the 
persons accused, and very unwise to doit, 
because, if begun, thcre was no knowing 
where such punishment might end. 
Perceval, who, until now, had passed 
with the world, by means of his profound 
hypocrisy, for a very moral and virtuous 
man, and who was present when the charge 
was made, got up and observed, that this 
was the beginning of a series of proceed- 
ings, calculated to overthrow our excellent 
constitution. He, therefore, strongly re- 
commended the House not to hear any 
more of it; to set their face against these 
attempts at once; and thus to blast the 
hopes of the ‘ factious.” Having said 
this, he walked out of the House ; when 
Castlereagh rose, and begged leave to be 
understood as repeating the words of his 
Right Honourable fri iend, and then he 
walked out, W ellesley was not present. 
Then began the debate upon Mr. Map- 
nocks’ motion for bringing witnesses to 
the bar to prove his charge. Lord Mitton, 
son of Eaan Firzwittam, wko was, and 


is, the owner of seven seats, said, that, if 


tlie charge were to be proved, ** he should 
“not think one jot the worse of either 
‘Sof the honourable genilemen accused, 

or that they were in any degree inore 
“ criminal than former ministers.”” Mr. 
Trerney said it would be unfair to make 
vichems of two gentlemen, whose * cen- 
‘duct had nothing singular in it.’ Mr. 
Poxsonay said, that ** he would appeal 
“to all who heard him, whether many 


** seats were not sold, and that being no- | 


‘ torious, he never could persuade him- 
** sell to take advaitage of such a circum- 
© stance in a political adversary for the 





** purpose of running him down. Such 
‘‘ things were by hundreds. ‘The practice 
‘ of trafficking in seats was as notorious as 
‘the sun at noon-day. Aud, therefore, he 
‘* could not reconcile it to his notions of 
** liberality and justice to select these two 
** individuals as victims.” Mr. WinpHam 
insisted, that this traffick formed * part of 
‘¢ the constitution,’ and that it was * ne- 
** cessary to the defence of the government.” 
And Canina, who was then a Secretary of 
State, called upon the House to make a 
stand against these encroachments of the 
FACTILOUS, as Sir Francis Burdett, Lord 
l’olkestone, Sir William Lemmon, Sir Wil- 
liam Honeywood, Sir John Dashwood, Sir 
Thomas Miller, Sir Mordaunt Milner, Sir 
Jobn Astley, were called by this insolent 
upstart, this son of a play-actress, brought 
up behind the scenes of the play-house, put 
to school out of charity by Sheridan, 
brought into office by a school-companion, 
and made Right Honourable by Pitt, in 
pursuance of his system to surround the 
throne with unprincipled and supple up- 
starts to the exclusion of the ancient gen- 
try of the kingdom, in whose love of their 
country, and in whose geueral integrity 
he found an obstacle to his views. 

At last, there were upon a division, 85 
voices for an inquiry, and 310 against it. 
The thing was thus completely quashed. 
Both parties joined ; for if the OUTS had 
not joined with the INS, the latter were 
ready to prove, that the former had done 
the same, and, being in place, they had 
all the means of proot in their bands. The 
OUTS would gladly have joined with Mr, 
Manpocxs, and thus have turned out their 
rivals for power and peli; but, they dared 
not. What a farce, then, is this talk about 
Whig and Tory; about a Court and a 
Country Party; about a Ministertal Party 
and an Opposition! Does not all the 
world see, that the House of Commons is 
composed of a set of corrupt men, battling 
either to gain place, or to keep place ; 
and that the House of Lords, owning a 
great part of the seats in the other House, 
both Houses are, in fact, one body, the 
members of which occasionally divide into 
parties in contending for power and pro- 
fit, but, all of whom have one common in- 
terest, which never fails to make them 
unite against the people? Is it not clear, 
that, with the exception of the few cases, 
when such a man as Sir Francis Burdett 
brings forward a motion, that the whole 
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affair of debating is a SHAM; 
intended to amuse this credulous people, 
and to make them deaf to the voice of the 
real friends of the country? Just round 
the Houses; in Westminster, in London, 
and in some few large towns, where men 
meet and discuss political matters, the 
people look upon these Houses in their 
true light; but in all such places, care is 
taken to bave close at hand large bodies 
of regular soldiers, both horse and foot, as 
I shall hereafter show ; and, as to the rest 
of the country, the people, by the means 
of a hired press, and a post-office every- 
where present and active, are kept in a 
state of complete delusion. 

‘Thus standing recerded, in its own pro- 
ceedings, as being notoriously composed of 
men guilty of bribery and perjury, even 
according to the laws which they them- 
selves have made, thus standing the con- 
fessed, the self-proclaimed, the abettors 
of, and participators in, the foulest of all 
corruption, that which poisons law and 


justice in their very source, one would 


think, that it was impossible to view these 
men in a more hateful light ; one would 
think it impossible to add a tinge to the 
blackness of their character. Yet, they 
really are not sufficiently painted, till we 
add to the other hideous features of this 
character, that of hypocrisy, one particular 
instance of which | cannot refrain from 
Stating rather in detail. 

It has always been their common prac- 
tice to affect to take fire at any attempts 
upon their purtty ; and, numerous are the 
victims which they are constantly making 
of the poor, bribed rogues, who play them 
foul in their borough elections. Their 
committees, who try contested elections ; 
that is to say, who decide the disputes 
between seat-owners who happen to disa- 
gree, never fail to seem to be shocked at 
the depravity of the poor villains, detected 
in the taking of bribes; and, the Honour- 

able House, participating in the virtuous 
feeling, seldom fails to visit with its wrath 
persons thus accused and found guilty. 
‘The honour, the independence, the justice, 
the virtue, the humanity, of Parliament 
are continually on their lips. ‘These 
things are notorious ; but, in the case of 
HAMLIN, a ‘Tinta at Ply mouth, the 
farce of purity was carried to a height 
which makes a particular notice of it wor- 
thy of a place here. 





that it is}- 
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Hamuin, knowing that places under the 
government were daily sold, and seeing a 
place at Plymouth, which he thought 
would be more profitable to him than the 
hammering of Tin, wrote, at once, to the 
minister, Addington, and offered to give 
him a sum of money if he would appoint 
him to the vacant place. ‘This was a fine 
opportunity to make a display of purity. 
Addington, after consulting with his worthy 
associates as to the way to go to work to 
turn this thing to the best account; after 
having affected to think the crime of so 
high a nature as to make it proper to 
bring it before Parliament, ‘* the act be- 
‘* ing nothing short of an attempt to cor- 
‘* rupt one of the most exalted Members 
‘‘ of that honourable House, the purity of 
‘‘ which was so essential to the mainte- 
‘* nance of our happy constitution, and to 
‘‘ the liberties of the people.” After a 
sham proposition in this way, the insulted 
and indignant virtue of the minister was 
so far mollified as to induce him to turn 
poor Hamlin over to his Cur, the Attorney 
General, who, at that time, was Perceval ; 
and, upon the trial, which resulted in a 
very severe punishment, producing ruin 
and death soon afterwards, this Perceval 
said: ** My Lords, | think it is due to the 
‘* age, and the country in which we live, 
** to state, what, indeed, is universally be- 
** lieved, that there never was a period, in 
‘‘ the history of this country, or of any 
‘‘ other, in which the characters of per- 
‘* sons in an exalted station of public life, 
“ were so free from all suspicion of this 
‘© snectes of offence as at the present mo- 
© ment.” 

What a state of baseness must a man 
have been arrived at before he could bring 
himself to utter these words; and that, 
too, in addressing himself to other men, 
who knew, as well as he did, that the 
traffick in places and in seats, was as com- 
mon as the traffick in scrip and exchequer 
bills ! Notwithstanding the notoriety of this 
traflick ; notwithstanding the manifest igno- 
rance of Hamlin, Perceval, who was, at 
onee, one of the most cruel as well as 
most corrupt and bypocritical of men, 
called for a heavy sentence on this poor 
man, ‘* purely,”’ as he solemnly declared, 
‘for the sake of PUBLIC JUSTICE. » 
Hamlin was sentenced to imprisonment 
and fine ; he was wholly ruined in bis bu- 
siness ; and he died soon after his release, 
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and left a family in the last state of mise-.| bassadorships, Bishopricks, Deanaries, 
ry. And this was that same Lerceval, ‘and other Dignilies. and Livings in the 
who passed for the moral and the pious, Church : it is noterious, that, in all cases 
aud who, when the proofs of seat-selling, what is called parliamentary interest de- 
of place-selling, and of every species of | cides the choice of persons to be employ- 
corruption and fraud were ready to be|ed, except in cases where the employ-. 
produced against himself, advised the| ment is such as to be fully worth the 
Honourable House not to hear the proofs, ; wages received, and where little or no 
‘Jest it should thereby encourage the | honour is attached to it. In some cases a 
** factious to overthrow our happy consti- | post, or a living, or a commission, is given 
** tution in Church and State.’’ ‘To be| tor a single vote ; or for two votes at dif- 
sure, every moral principle forbids-us to| ferent times. ‘Then again for a year’s 
approve of murder; the just and humane | voting, or for a month’s voting. And so 
mind recoils with horror from the pistol|on, according to the emergency of the 
of the assassin; every good man disap-| case, and the character and estate of tho 
proved of and condemned the act of} person voting. _A man of ancient family, 
Bellingham ; but, was it possible for any | who is generally represented in the coun- 
good man to lament the fall of Perceval? | try, will get a good living for his son by: 
Was it possible for Justice or Humanity one vote, whereas a mere upstart must 
to follow this corrupt, omuel; and hypocri- | vote for a year or two to obtain the same 
tical tyrant with serrew to the grave ? thing ; and yet, both their sons go very 
In what strains the eninaite House !|coolly, and solemnly declare, ‘* before 
sang forth the virtues of their departed |‘* Almighty God, the searcher of hearts,” 
Right Honourable leader is notorious:| that they ‘ take upon them the cure of 
with what unanimity, and amidst what) ‘* souls, being thereunto moved and called, 
cheers, they voted immense grants of|‘‘ as they verily believe, by the Holy 
money to his family, as a reward fer his|‘* Ghost ;” when, they well know, all 
great public services, among which were |the while, that they are really called to 
the sending out of Captain Henry under his | the oflice, by the base corruption of their 
administration, and the having provoked | fathers! These seats and votes are ap- 
the war with America; with what ap-! plicable to all purposes. Sometimes they 
plause the House loaded his character in} are used to provide for a mistress, a bas- 
public -s well as pe ivate lite: with all) tard, a pimp, ora valet, or chambermaid 
these the people of America, as well as; who possesses a valuable secret. Some- 
those in England, are acquainied ; and,| times innocent men are persecuted and 
surely, when these are recollected, ioge- | utterly ruincd-at the instigation of those 
ther with the acts of his life, we bave, in| who have seats or votes to give as the 
this single instance, if we had no other, 'price ; and, at others, guilty “villains are 
ample means for deciding on the character saved by the same all-powerful means. 
of that assembly. | Further detail is useless ; for it must be 
It is hardly necessary to trace in their: evident to every man of sense, that, in such’ 
effects the deeds of such an assembly ; a state of things, there can be nothing 
for, having the whole of the property of worthy of the sacred names of liberty and 
the country at its mercy ; being under no | law ; ; and, that, amongst all the other 
check or control, it is manifest, that the | barriers against despotism, the press must 
effect of its power must be universal cor-/of necessity become nothing, or be, as | 
ruption and oppression, going torth like | have, in my last number, shown it to be, 
pestilence and famine to scourge the land. | converted into an instrument of that very 
It is notorious, that, in exchange for seats! despotism. ‘This is, indeed, one of the 
and votes, all sorts of employinents, and all | principal of its instruments. Without a 
degrees of profit are given. Peerages, the | press at its command such a government 
Governorships of Colonies, Commissary- | never could have stood to this day. If 
ships, Contracts, Loans, (as proved in the its sham proceedings had not been con- 
case of Benjafield,) Commissions in the ;stantly sent forth under all the appear- 
Army and Navy, Commands on profitable | ances and the ancient and settled forms 
stations, Grants or Leases of . Crown! of law and justice, and freedom ; if its 
Lands, Judgeships, Chancellorships, Am-j| exactions and its cruelties had not been 
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conctatinng glossed over; ii the people 
had not been amused and cajoled by the 
jnummery, the impudent professions of 
the parliament and the courts; or, if any 
inan had dared to expose these in their 
true colours, this mass of fraud and vio- 
lence never could have endured so long. 
Nay, even with this corrupt press, aad 
with all this appearance of regular legal 
proceeding, the thing could not have re- 
mained to this time witbout the actual 
the bayonet. ‘This is so well 


support of 
irpers of our rights and 


known to the ust 
our property, that they 
Barracks, as strong as tolerable forts, all 
around them. Oue at Knightsbridge, one 
at Marylebone, one at St. James’s Park, 
Which, with that at the Tower, complete- 
ly surrounds the scene of their inigquities. 
Then, in ease of emergency, there are 
Barracks at Hounslow Heath; (10 miles 
off ;) a little further to the left, at Guilford ; 
26 miles ;) round further to the left, at 
Croyden; (10 miles ;) then, coming up 
the Thames, at Woolwich; (8 miles ;) 
crossing the Thames, a Warley; (12 
miles ;) coming still round, at Chelmsford ; 
(20 miles, perhaps.) Thus surrounded by 
a double line of forts, from which it could 
bring, at 3 bours’ notice, more than filty 
thousand swords and muskets to their sup- 
port, what need they fear? They have 
one Barrack close to the House; or, at 
least, not more than four hundred yards 
from it, whence the soldiers, some’ of 
whom are always in readiness, can be 
brought to their avenues in five minutes. 
When the people of Westminster assem- 
bled against the Corn Bill last year, the 
House was surrounded with guards in an 
hour. The third day saw fifty thousand 
regular soldiers in London, and fifty thou- 
sand more moving out of distant Barracks 
to make their approaches, and to come, in 
case of need. And, it is notorious, that 
this law was actually passed while the 
regular soldiers surrounded the House, as 
regular : soldiers are now employed in Car- 
diganshire, to enforce the collection of 
faxes. 

Such, Americans, is the situation of that 
“land of your forefathers,’ the govern- 
ment of which some good and weak men 
amongst you still hold up as worthy of 
your imitation, or, at least, of your re- 
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to their hearts and to say, whether they 
do really approve of ‘the land of their 
forefathers, that object of their natural and 
laudable attachinent; being treated as this 
land now is; whether they approve ot 
the corruptions, frauds, and extortions that 
I have described ; whether it is this mass 
of wickedness, to which they are attached, 
or whether they are attached to the in- 
sulted, plundered, and. bleeding people, 
who groan under the weight of that wick- 





haye erected | 
whom that gov scsmasin’ oppress with more 








spect. But, let me put it to these good 


men ; 
{ 


edness. ‘* ‘To the latter,” they will 
surely say. And does it then become them 
to side with this government against those 


than ordinary weight? Does it become 
ihem to speak despitefully of us, who are 
venturing our very lives in endeavouring 
to produce a reform of these monstrous 
abuses, and a restoration of our country 
to its former state of freedom, virtue, and 
happiness? Let me ask the Quakers of 
Peonylvania, amongst whem I have spent 
so many happy days, the recollection of 
whose virtuous lives is. so pleasant to me, 
and whose kindness and hospitality are 
so deeply engraven on my heart; let mé 
ask them, whether they approve of thé 
corruption, the bribery, the fraud, the 
cruelty, that I have described? And whe- 
ther they do not think, that all these 
ought to be heid up as a warning to man- 
kind ? 

As to the duration of this complicated 
mass of oppressive power, it may, proba- 
bly, not be so Jong as most men appear to 
think it will, Relying as it does, princi- 
pally in the last resort, to the bayonet, 
that bayonet may, under circuinstances 
that may arise, be turned against itself. 
The mere hired soldier looks not far, 
indeed, beyond his pay. But, the time 
seems approaching when even tbat pay 
may fail him. The Seat-Owners, whom we 
generally call Boroughmongers, and who 
went to war in 1793, lest a successful ex- 
ample in France should drive them from 
their unjust monopoly ef power and 
emolument, did not, however, draw the 
means at once from their estates and from 
those of others. ‘Ihey found it more easy 
to borrow and to mortgage, until they 
have contracted a debt, the interest of 
which they never will long be able to 
pay out of the taxes. To lessen this in- 
terest would expase- them to loud exe- 


let me ask them to lay their bands) crations from the mouths of hundreds of 
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thousands ; and yet, it appears, that they 
must, at no very distant day, do this; or 
else disband the force necessary to the 
maintenance of their usurpation of our 
rights. This, in few words, is the difli- 
culty that now stares them in the face. 
Tiley have enslaved us; they have re- 


stored the Bourbons; they have stifled | 


freedom wherever she was rearing her 
head. They had, as they thought, se- 
cured the enjoy ment of their corrupt traflick 
to the end of time. But just as they 
were beginning to exult; just as they 
were only beginning to congratulate one 
another on their glorious success over jus- 
tice and humanity, on having forced back 
the hordes of persecuting priests upon the 
people of France and Italy; on having 
new-whetted the fangs of despotism, and 
rekindled the savage fires of bigotry in 
Spain: just at this moment of the dawn of 
their fancied security for ages yet to come, 
their ears have been saluted with the cries 
of domestic distress, occasioned by that 
exhaustion, which their wars against free- 
dom at home and abroad have produced. 
They are now about to meet. We shall 
see in what their sham deliberations will 
end. It is impossible te foretell precisely 
what they will do; what new tricks they 
will play off; what delusions they will 
attempt to practice ; what acts of robbery 
er extortions they may commit: but of 
this | am certain, that, for two years, they 
cannot preceed unchecked by some serious 
obstacle. Whether they will commit 
further acts of fiscal cruelty on the people 
at large, or whether they will now turn 
round upon the Fundholders and rob them, 
I do not know. ‘They may issue new 
bales of paper-money, at the risk of stand- 
ing marked out as notorious bankrupts al! 
over the world. ‘They may with the aid 
of their bayonets, seize and sel! our goods, 
houses, and lands, while they pass a law 
to protect their own from such seizure. 
But, of one thing I am certain, and that is, 
that they must do something out of the 
usual course, the thing being now past all 
disguise, and unmuffled violence being 
quite inadequate to the exigence of their 
affairs. 
Wm. Cossert. 


P. 8. What is called the tactic of the 
bouse shall be the subject of another 
article. 
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TO THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


LETTER XIII. 


We cannot sit down to supper yet. 


London, February 3, 1816. 


Sin—Before this will come from the 
press, some part of your measures, rela- 
tive to the distresses of the country, will, 
in all likelihood, be made known. You 
lave, T am sure, long ago, felt, that the 
difliculties of peace far exceed those of 
war, and that you have found my opinion, 
so clearly given at the time when Napo- 
leon was banished to Elba, was correct. 
I then said, in answer to the Courier, 
that we could not go to supper. ‘* The 
‘* play is over,’ said he, ** and now let 
‘¢ us go to supper.” 

‘* No,” said I, ** we must not sit down 
‘* happily to supper, ’til we have paid for 
** the play.”’ From this text I preached a 
long political sermon, the main object of 
which was to prepare my readers for the 
‘sufferings that awaited them, by showing 
them the consequences of peace, and, 
during this sermon, | observed, that the 
affairs of the nation, that the taxes, the 
currency, the expenditure, the scale of 
living, the minds, the habits of the coun- 
ftry ; that all these were wrought up to a 
‘war piteh; that, as long as war and a 
war curreney were kept up, the machine 
went smoothly on, the velocity of its mo- 
lion keeping it from experiencing any 
considerable damage from impediments. 
But, that as soon as we began to be in a 
state of real peace, it would require un- 
common skill in our rulers, and almo:t 
supernatural fortitude in the people, to 
prevent some very serious and destructive 
shock. 

Let it not be called egotism, Sir, if I 
remind you and the public of these things. 
I have a clear right to do it; and, it is 
my duty to do it, too; because, by show- 
ing, that I have been so correct in my 
anticipations, I establish my claim to re- 
liance on the soundness of my opinions 
as to what is in futtre likely to take 
place. When my worthy neighbours of 
Southampton were clamouring against the 
Corn Bill, and were formally ** resolving”? 
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in town-meeting, that ‘* peace and cheap 
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«“ corn” ought to be companions ; when 
the City of London, with their Lord 
Mayor leading the way, were doing the 
same; when all the trading part of the 
nation seemed to be bent upon the project 
of having cheap bread, and of enjoying, 
as they called it, ‘* good times”’ in their 
‘‘ turn,” the farmers, as they said, 
‘‘ having had their good times during the 
‘¢ war;’? when all their noise and non- 
sense was raging throughout the land ; 
then, I told my neighbours and the City of 
London, that they were acting upon a 
gross error ; and that, if their wishes were 
gratified, they would most assuredly be 
ruined ; unless the expenses of the Debt, 
and of the Government, were reduced to 
something nearly what they were in 17$2, 
a reduction which none of the clamourers 
against the Corn Bill ever proposed. 

And is not that prediction verified ? 
Are not the people in trade ruined ? Is 
there any branch of trade, or any indi- 
vidual in any branch, that does not now 
smart under the effects of cheap corn? I 
too opposed the corn bill, but expressly 
upon the ground, that it would be unne- 
cessary, if the taxes were reduced, and 
for which reduction to the standard of 
1792, or nearly that, I prayed in my pe- 
tition. Was there ever an instance of 
such delusion! ‘The Corn Bill passed ; 
and, from that day to this, corn has been 
growing cheaper and cheaper ; and, what 
completes the upsetting of all shallow 
brains, as the corn has become cheap, the 
people in trade have become distressed. 
in short, it is now clear, that this great 
good ; this ‘** blessing’ of peace, cheap 
corn, has thrown all men’s affairs, their 
debts, credits, stock in trade, dealings and 
contracts, into the utmost confusion. 

The * distresses of agriculture’? is the 
fashionable phrase. But, the distress is 
felt everywhere, by all trades and all 
professions, by every creature who is not 
paid out of the taxes, or who is not, in 
some way or other, supported by fixed 
yearly payments. And that this must be 
the case, as long as corn continues cheap, 
or, until something be done effectually to 
alter the relative situation of the Debtor 
and the Creditor, is now, I think, become 
clear to every man of common sense. 

Yet, the danger from dear corn was 
equally great. Already had a very large 


portion of the people of fixed incomes 
and of the land-owners quitted the coun- 
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try, and gone to the continent, in quest of 
cheap living. It was calculated, that 40 
thousand families had gone previous to the 
return of Napoleon from Elba. Not for 
the purpose of travelling ; not, as former- 
ly, for the purpose of spending money ; 
not with a view to act the character of 
the ** Mi Lord Anglots ;” but, for the 
purpose of living cheap. ‘These persons 
were tax-payers in general. Their taxes 
were left to be paid by others, ‘The ma- 
nufacturers were fast following them. 
The evil was so severely felt, that there 
now stands a notice of a motion in the 
House of Commons to impose an addi- 
tional tax on the property of these per- 
sons who shall live out of the kingdom. 

This was one source of danger from the 
continuation of high prices. But, if the 
high prices continued, it was quite cer- 
tain, and it must have soon become noto- 
rious to all the world, that tle Bunk never 
could pay its notes in specie. Peace was 
come ; the only remaining pretext for the 
non-payment was remeved ; the act, au- 
thorizing the Bank to refuse payment was 
about, and is now about, to expire. If 
the gold and silver continued at a high 
price, the Bank never could pay. Ina 
little time this would have become too 
manifest all over the world to be disguised 
by any possible means. The Bank Notes 
would have been, as they were before 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, at a dis- 
count at Calais, and, of course, all over 
the Continent, of more than 30 per cen- 
tum. Tbus would the Bank and its Paper 
have stood a mark for all the commercial 
world to gaze at. 

This rock of shame and discredit we 
have shunned and edged away from by a 
vast diminution in the quantity of paper 
money ; but, in so doing, we have got 
foul, as sailors call it, of the rock of low 
prices and consequent falling off of taxes, 
while the Debts and Expenses of the go- 
vernment continue the same, and while, 
instead of an increased external com- 
merce, that commerce is greatly dimi- 
nished, 

To get us safely off this rock is now, 
Sir, the task, which you have to perform ; 
and, if you do perform it; leaving us safe 
and well, at the end of two years, dating 
from the first of this month, I will say, 
that you are the most able financier and 
statesman that ever breathed the breath of 
life. But, give me leave te stipulate « 
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little: If the Bank do not pay in specie 
before the end of the two years, or, at 
least, if the guinea get to be worth more 
thar 22s. in paper-money, then I shall 
not allow that you have got us safely off 
this rock, seeing that, in that case, we 
shall still be in danger of splitting on the 
other. Then again, if you make any de- 
ductions from the interest of the Debt, 
or impose a tax on the funds heavier than 
on landlords’ rents, I shall be so far from 
allowing that you have brought us safely 
off the rock, that I shall insist upon it, 
that you have wrecked us. This same 
conclusion will, of course, apply, to such 
a change in the Sinking Fund as would, 
in effect, annihilate the capital of the 
Fundholders. 

Well, then, Sir, do i not offer you very 
fair’? You will find nobody, or hardly 


any body, to say, that there is a necessity 
for diminishing the interest on the Debt ; 
or, that there is any necessity for issuing 
paper-money so as to raise the value of 
the guinea compared with the paper-mo- 


neys Not one person out of a hundred 
thousand, perhaps, thinks either of these 
‘measures at all necessary. It is the gene- 


ral, and almost universal opinion, that! 


you will be able to carry us through with- 
out either of these measures. And yet, 
if you do carry us through; if you do get 
us safely off the rock, and keep us safely 
eff, til the end of the two years, | will 
laud you to the skies; I will have your 
picture in every room in my house ; 4 
will call you Nicholas the Great; and 
will never mention your name without 
pulling off my hat, or making a low bow. 
IE will not be so prophane as to say, that 
you have wrought miracles; but, I will 
always allow you to be the first of created 
beings. 

But, then, on the other hand, if the 
guinea should mount up again over the 
paper, after having spread about ruin so 
profusely by its recent fall; or, if the in- 
terest of the Debt should experience a di- 
minution, I shall claim the right of im- 
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producing the wreck ; for, be it remem- 
bered, that you became, at a very early 
period, a parfisan of the system of Pitt ; 
that you defended aud eulogized that sys- 
tem; that you did your best, at any rate, 
to assist in causing that continuatlon of 
the war, which finally produced a thou- 
sand millions of debt ; and that, baving 
supported this system with your vote and 
your pen for about twenty years, you 
have, at last, as a reward for your zeal 
and your services, become the successor 
of the ‘‘ great stafesman,”’ with whom it 
originated, and who has left it behind as 
a legacy to that country, who so gratefully 
paid his own private debts, and who erect- 
ed a monument in honour of his memory. 
Therefore, Sir, we are not, if you should 
fail, to look upon you as having your 
present task unfortunately imposed on you. 
You have it not only by your own free 
choice ; but you have, as far as you were 
able, been the cause of creating the ne- 
cessity for the performance of it. Wait- 
ing now with greatly-increased anxiety for 
the development of your plans, I re* 
main, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Wh». Cossert. 








Srr Rospert Wriison 
AND His AssociATes Ux F'Rancr. 


London, February 3d, 1816. 


Such things have been doing, and are 
doing, in France, that I have, for my part, 
been afraid to trust my pen in any obser- 
vations relating to them. But, this affair 

‘of Sir Rosert Watson must have a word’ 
or two. 

The story is this: that the three En- 
glish officers, so often named, assisted La- 
}VALETTE in his escape, after he had been 
condemned to die as a ‘ratior to Louis. 
And, it is added, that one of them, at 
least, confesses the act, and pleads in jus- 
tification, that Lavatetrre was condemn- 
ed contrary to the stipulations of the con- 
vetition, signed by the Duke of Welling- 
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the terms of which convention, he obtained, 
with the loss of English lives, possession of 
Paris. 

‘There are persons in England, and I am 
afraid they form a very great majority of 
John Bull, to say, that these gentlemen 
ought to be hanged up, at once, as trai- 
tors. The rage of honest Jobn against all 
that is not attached to the principle of di- 
vine right seems now to be unbounded. 
His language is: ‘ Our officers had no bu- 
‘‘ siness with the matter. If the man was 
‘‘jnnocent, or guilty, it was no business 
<* of theirs. They had no right-to inter- 
‘* fere in the concerns of a foreign go- 
** vernment, or nation.” 

Now, this doctrine in a moral point of 
view, to be good for any thing in this case, 
must be good in all cases whatsoever. 
Suppose, then, that Sir Robert Wilson 
had been in France; when the Duke of 
ENGHIEN Was in prison, previously to his 
being shot, and had aided him in escaping. | 
Would he have merited to be hanged for’ 
that act ? Suppose, he had assisted in get- 
ting Louis XVI. out of prison and in sa- 
ving his life. Would he have merited pun- 
ishment for that? Weuld those who now 
join in condemning him, and his gallant 
associates, have called, as they do, for his 
blood? Suppose a Frenchman had been 
in England, and had contrived an escape 
for the brave Sidney, who fell a sacrifice 
io the tyranny of the restored Stuarts. The 
tyrants of that House, and their base abet- 
tors, might have thirsted for such French- 
man’s Liood ; but would not the English, 
who reversed the act of attainder against 
Sidney, have applauded the act? Yet. 
they could not have applauded it, tf they 
held the doctrine of the Times and Cov- 
RIER newspapers, which makes the crime 
consist in the having interfered in the af- 
fairs of a foreign government and nation. 
Suppose an Englishmen residing for pur- 
pose of trade, or being on a mere visit, in 
Algiers, and suppose him to see one of the 
corsaus of our friend the Dey, bring in a 
captive ; and, to go the whole length, sup- 
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ken in an American vessel. ‘The capture 
has been made according to the laws of 
Algiers ; the captive is sold according to 
the laws of Algiers; he is worked and 
flogged by the purehaser in due conformi- 
ty to the laws of Algiers. But, the son, 
nevertheless, assists the father in his es- 
cape; places him out of the reach of the 
tyrant ; and is afterwards imprisoned him- 
self for having so done. Would the son 
deserve punishment for this? Would any 
body in England ery out for his being 
put to death for this act? Common hu- 
manity recoils with horror at the idea ; 
and yet, what would this be but violating ~ 
the law of Algiers? What would this be 
but anterfering in the affairs of the govern- 
ment ef Algiers ? : 

Thus, we see, then, that this dectrine of 
non-interference is not worth a_ straw. 
| We see that, in a moral point of view, 
rsuch an act may be not only irnocent; 
not only blameless, but highly meritori- 
ous; and that, therefore, loyal Joba, in 
his outrageous zeal for ‘‘ legitimacy,” has 
rushed en to condemnation without much, 
if any, consideration as to the justice of 
the case. 

Whether Lavaterre’s was one of those 
cases, which would justify such an act as 
that imputed to Sir Ropent Wi sow and 
his associates, I dare not here pretend te 
decide. But, this much is very clear, that 
those who pretend, that the Convention, 
in virtue of which our general got posses- 
sion of Paris, :vithout risk to him or his 
army, was not binding on Louis the De- 
sired, place themselves in a most awkward 
dilemma. These same writers have con- 
stantly maintained, that we and the allies 
obtained possession of France, of her for- 
tresses, her pictures, &c. by right of con- 
quest; that, in virtue of this right we dis- 
posed of the two latter; that, in virtue of 
this right, we imposed a tribute on the 
French; that it was we who put the king 
on the throne, who kept him there, and 
who had a full and clear-right to dictate 
to him whom he should have for ministers, 
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he should adopt. But, now, behold, when 
the business of shedding blood comes in 
question, these writers choose to consider 
the Désiré as perfectly independent of us ; 
as acting upon his own sole authority and 
from the dictates of his own will; as hav- 
ing assumed that authority of himself; as 
having supported it, wholly unaided by 
us; and that, therefore, the Convention 
made by our general, was not at all bind- 
ing on a king so powerful in his own re- 
sources, and so entirely independent of us. 

It is nevertheless true, that there is an 
English army in and near Paris; and that 
German armies are in readiness at no very 
great distance; and, do these writers 
really affect to believe, that, if the Désiré 
had, in good earnest, been left to himself, 
he would have been able to bring either 
the brave Labedoyere, or Ney, or Lava- 
lette, to trial ? They talk of the ‘* Chamber 
*\ of Peers” having condemned Ney ; but, 
have they the impudence to pretend, that 
the Chamber of Peers would have been 
able to call Ney before them, if the foreign 
troops had not been in possession of Paris ? 
And, if their impudence does not bear 
them this length, how can they pretend, 
that these condemnations are to be consi- 
dered as proceeding from the free agency 
of the French government, and that the 
Convention made with the French army 
was not to be considered as binding on the 
king, or on any one to be set up by the 
power of those who signed that conven- 
tion ? 

It is in vain to enter into any further 
discussion of this matter here. We are 
compelled so to beggar our feelings on to- 
pics relating to the affairs of France, that 
to speak of them is to do injustice to the 
cause of truth and freedom. But, it may 
not be amiss to point out how ridiculous a 
figure the ‘* Joyal”’ protestants make, now 
that they would appear to commiserate 
the fate of their brethren in France. At 
the time when it was the fashion to meet, 
to pass resolutions, and to subscribe against 
Napoleon, they were amongst the loudest. 
At that very time, they were reurinded of | 
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how much religious freedom owed to Nas 
poleon.. They were reminded, that it was 
only the new order of things in France 
and Spain that stood between that freedom 
and the restoration of all the cruelties of 
Popish bigotry. Still they persevered ; 
and their cry was: ‘* any religion is bet- 
‘* ter than no religion at all.”” They were 
told, that with the Bourbons all the Bour- 
bon persecutions would return. And, now 
that they have returned, they are putting 
forth their feeble voice in affected strains 
of compassion! They are imploring our 
government to interfere with the Bourbons 
in France to spare the blood of the protes- 
tants! Would it not have been better not 
to have laboured so zealously for the re- 
turn of the Bourbons? Ay, but if the 
Bourbens had not been restored, F'rance 
could not have been degraded and beggar- 
ed! But, why no feeling for the “ patri- 
“ ots” in Spain ? The ruin, the cruel per- 
secution of these men seem to excite no 
compassion, though they were owr allies 
against the French. They are now left, 
without any compassion from these “ loyai”’ 
protestants, to enjoy the full benefits of 
the Inquisition. Why do they not im- 
plore our government to interfere with 
ferdinand ? What a scene of inconsistency 
and hypocrisy it is, take it all together. 
Wm. Conserr. 





Me. Birkxeeck’s Letrer. 


On the laughing at the Farmers: wtth Mr. 
Cobbett’s remarks thereon. 


I think, Mr. Cobbett, that those supe- 
rior persons who are so witty upon the 
farmers in their calamities, and indulge 
their good-humoured spleen in ridiculing 
us for having imitated them, though at a 
humble distance, during the late season of 
hollow prosperity ; I think, Sir, that they 
ought to have set us a better example, or 
to have shown us that hereditary estates 
and superior education give an exclusive 
litle to luxury, extravagance, and folly. 
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153) Fe BruaRy 
They must suppose us to be either mqre 
or less than men: and I fancy they lean 
tothe latter opinion. They call us obsti- 
nate fools, and hardly give us credit for 
common sagacity, in the management of 
our land; yet they expect of us that we 
should know the value of money better 
than themselves, notwithstanding their pro- 
digious experience in the abuse of it. I 
question if there ever was a* meeting of 
clergy at a visitation, or of gentlemen at a 
bench club, or of shop-keepers at a cor- 
poration dinner, or even of merchants and 
bankers at a city feast, that they did not 
(if the conversation happened to sink to a 
theme so low) stigmatize the farmers as a 
set of ignorant boobies, with intellects 
barely superior to the cattle they drive. 
And now, forsooth, because they have 
occasion for the money which we have 
spent in a rough copy of their own extra- 
vagance, they turn upon us, and politely 
abuse us because we are not philosophers. 
But, Sir, the public has no right to com- 
plain of the improvidence of farmers. 
Have we not returned what they are 
pleased to call our inordinate gains through 
every channel of circulation? We in- 
dulged, it is true, in a little Port, or per- 
haps Madeira, at market, and sometimes 
produced a bottle to a friend at our own 
table: we might call in the tailor or the 
mantua-maker rather oftener than hereto- 
fore: but why should the wine merchant 
or the draper murmur ? or the fundholder, 
or the placemen? If we blazed away 
with our helmets and broadswords, volun- 
teering ourselves from our farms and our 
families, should the loyal blame us for 
this? Especially when invited by our 
landlords, being tenants at will, to give 
proof of-our heroism and dependence.— 
Some of us, however, in spite of bad ex- 
ample, have saved a little, and in defiance 
of your cautionary hints, Sir, have trotted 
up to town once a year with our savings, 
to have them inscribed together with our 
names in the great book. In very many 
justances, a great part of our extraordinary 
reccipts has been returned again to the 
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soil, in those improvements of cultivation 
which patriots are comniending so loudly 
whilst they overlook or despise the im- 
provers. Hoarding has been out of the 
question: few would be so simple as to 
hoard bank notes. One solitary article 
of expense, which we shall not repent of, 
although it is a constant theme of insolent 
reproach, is the education of our children. 
Ignorant ourselves, we may sometimes 
have been led, as in other things, by bad 
example, and have mistaken show for sub- 
stance: but we are not such fools as your 
ghostly friend insinuates: we did not send 
our sons to excisemen nor our daughters 
to discarded ——. Abuse divided among 
so many, seems to light nowhere, and is 
disgraceful only to its author, who, of 
course, conceals himself: but I wonder, 
Sir, that you admit these nameless gentry. 
Possibly their names would do as well as 
my strictures. Publish which you please. 
Yours, 
M. Birxseck, 

Wanborough, Jan. 23, 1816. 


In the foregoing letter, Mr. Birkbeck 
has made common cause with all the crowd 
of Yeomanry Cavalry. If this discovers 
little self-love, it displays a much better 
quality ; namely, generosity. Mr. Birk- 
beck must, however, be aware, that my 
correspondent ‘ from the shades below,” 
with whom he appears to be angry, never 
meant to include within the range of his 
sarcasm, every man in England who hap- 
pened to be engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits; and, at any rate, before Mr. Birk- 
beck took the imputations to himself, it 
was natural to expect him to show, that 
farmers in general were of the same de- 
scription as he is, as to talent and extent 
of knowledge. I have received from Phi- 
ladelphia a copy of this Gentleman's 
** Notes during a Tour tn France,” which 
work has been republished in that city, 
and which copy I shall beg him to accept 
of, as I shall, 1 am sure, thereby gratify 
the gentleman who has had the goodness te 
send it tome. Now, if Mr. Birkbeck can 
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show us any other of the farmers who have 
written books like this, my correspondent 
will readily except them, | dare say, from 
his censure. But, until he can do this, or, 
at Jeast, can show, that the farmers in 
general are men of enlightened minds and 
kiberal principles, my correspondent will 
hardly allow it to be quite fair mm Mr. 
Birkbeck to use the word we, when de- 
fending their general conduct and charac- 
ter, which general conduct and character 
he must, from the tenor of his own senti- 
ments, most heartily despise ; and, indeed, 
which general conduct and character he 
has, in his work, above mentioned, virtu- 
ally condemned. When we speak of a 
large class of any community, we must 
always be understeod as speaking with 
‘numerous exceptions, and thus, of course, 
I understood my correspondent. I look 
upon his sarcasm as levelled at the gross 
mass, and, in this light, it certainly is just. 
—When Mr. Birkbeck says, ‘* we did not 
*‘ send our sons to school to turned-off ex- 
‘¢ cisemen, and our daughters to discarded 
*¢ mistresses,’ lie takes a rather unfair 
advantage ; for nobody would ever suppose 
that he acted thus. But, is he prepared to 
show, that boarding schools in general are 
such as sensible men and good {fathers 
would send their children to? And, is he, 


besides, prepared to show, that the sort of 


knowledge, acquired at such schools, is at 
all calculated to be uselul, generally 
speaking, to the -cultivators of the land? 
Mr. Birkbeck will acknowledge, I believe, 
that the farmers must now come down; 
that it wil] be impossible for them any 
longer to live in the style that they have 
lived in. And, is it not, then, a misfor- 
tune to their children to have been taught 
to indulge in such lofty notions? True, 
that the parents were misled by the false 
glare of a hollow system; but this is not 
to exempt them from being laughed at by 
ihose who have always been warning them 
against the final effects of that system; 
and though my correspondent may not 
(for | do not know any thing of him) be 
one of these, I myself am one of them, 





and, therefore, I have a fair right to laugh 
as much as I please, and to publish, or 
hand over for publication the laughter of 
others, especially when I reilect, that to 
these farmers, in a great measure, the evils 
{ lament are owing. Sf, indeed, they, or 
even any consideruble portion of them, had 
ever shown any marks of disapprebation 
af the system, the case would have been 
wholly diferent. But, it is notorious, and 
it is particularly well known to Mr. Birk- 
beck, that the farmers in general, and al- 
most unanimously, were loud and incessant 
in their cry for continuing the war against 
Napoleon until his exile to Elba, and that 
they stigmatized as a traitor every man 
who disapproved .of -ihat war, or who, in 
the slightest degree, defended the acts or 
character of Napoleon. It is also noto- 
rious, and particularly well .known to Mr. 
Birkbeck, that, upon the news of the 
landing of Napoleon at Cannes, the farm-, 
ers at their market-dinners, filled and 
drank bumpers to his health and success. 
It is also natorjous, that the farmers were 
equally loud and incessant in their appro- 
bation of the war with America, and that 
they lamented its termination. Now, if 
these facts be true, and, I believe, no one 
will attempt to contradict them, we have, 
I think, a pretty good specimen .of the 
principles, derived from that edycation, of 
which Mr. Birkbeck speaks, and that, too, 
somewhat exultingly. Nay, it is-notorious, 
that ‘the farmers are now, even now wish- 
ing, expressing their wishes for, war. For 
war with any body, no matter whom. 
What, then, are we to be censured, and 
that, too, by a real friend of peace and 
freedom, for laughing at the humiliation 
of this class, merely because he himself 
happens to.be engaged in the same busi- 
ness as they ! If a single farmer had said to 
Mr. Birkbeck: ‘* Come on, let us pay any 
‘** taxes for the sake of keeping on war 
‘‘ against Napoleon, who is such an ene- 
‘my of our country, that the man who 
** does not wish his destruction is a vile 
‘ traitor and ought to be hanged and quar- 
‘‘ tered ;” and, if the same man, in 1 
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months afterwards, had said to him: 
«« Come, fill up a bumper: let us drink 
‘* health and success to Napoleon, because 
‘‘ that health and success will gccasion a 
‘* new, long, and bloody war, which war 
‘* will fill our pockets by making our corn 
‘‘ high priced again.”’ Ifa single farmer 
had, in so many words, said this to Mr. 
Birkbeck, would not the latter have turned 
from- him with horror? Would he not 
have regarded him as a most vile, and 
sordid, and cruel wretch, wholly destitute 
of sentiments of justice, and all feelings of 
compassion? And yet, what would this 
have been more than hearing from the lips 
of-an individual, in few words, the gene- 
ral sentiments of the farmers in gross ? 
And has not any one a right now to in- 
dulge in sarcasm on this mass, whether 
he write from aboye ground, or ‘ from 
the shades below ?””’ 
Wa. Corsetr. 





EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 


Several persons, and some ef them of 
great respectability, have written to me 
requesting advice upon the subject of emi- 
gration to the United States of America. 
1 have before publicly stated, that I wish 
to give no one particularly, any advice 
touching this matter; and that I never 
shall, upon any occasion, urge any one, 
be he who he may, to emigrate. But, to! 
convey correct information, through the | 
channel of the press, upon this matter, as 
well as upon any other of general interest, 
I regard as my duty: or, at least, I shall 
take pleasure in doing it ; in short, I like to 
do it; and I will do it as often as I think 
proper. In pursuance of this intention, I 
now proceed to observe, in the way of 
general advice or information, that, no 
one ought to think of going to America to 
live upon his means, as it is commonly 
called. House rent, wearing apparel, hor- 
ses, servants’ wages, carriages, and every 
thing, except mere articles of food, are at 
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England.—As to a farmer, if he can land 
in America with a clear,thousand pounds 
in his pocket, and has a couple or three 
sons, from ten to sixteen years old, who 
haye good education, that is to say, have 
been bred up to all sorts of farming work, 
and if the father be still able to work for 
ten or a dozen years himself, and has no 
idea of making his sons excisemen or cus- 
tom-house officers; such a farmer may do 
very wellin America. But, if he has been 
used to guazle at market, if his big belly 
makes him breathe short, or if his sons (if 
be has a dozen of them) have been to 
boarding school, he would starve in Ame- 
rica, if he began farming there with twenty 
thousand pounds.—'Those who. go to that 
country, must, to better their lot, go with 
a resolution to work at something or 
other. ‘hey must be physicians, surgeons, 
lawyers, (and pretty sharp ones,) mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, artisans, manufac- 
turers, or something or other that is use- 
ful in society. ‘There are all sorts of re- 
ligions in America ; but, as there is in this 
case very little real bodily labour to be 
performed, the labourers already there 
are, | imagine, equal to the harvest. At 
any rate, | would not advise any clergy- 
man of the Church of England, who has 
got a good living at home, to go to Ame- 
rica in search of a better. I have no idea 
of a worse speculation than this.—Now, 
as to any advice to persons who are dis- 
posed to go to America to work, ihe cases 
are so Warious that it would be dificult to 
offer any advice at all, likely to be of 
much use. It may, however, be generally 
observed, that all persons who are feeble, 
whether from age or from natural debility, 
will not become stronger by crossing the 
Atlantic ; and that all such persons, toge- 
ther with fools, drunkards, profligate per- 
sons, may as’ well stay to starve anc be 
despised here, as to go to starve or be de- 
|spised there.—A correspondent has asked 
me, whether he can take out gold free 
from danger from seizure by the custom- 
house or other officers ;—what is the va- 
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lue, in the American currency, of a bill 
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for five hundred pounds on Philadelphia ; 
—what is the value of an English guinea 
at Philadelphia ;--what is the state and 
security of the American Public Funds.— 
As to the first, any gold coin, not of the 
English mint, or atleast any foreign coin, 
may legally be taken out of the country.— 
In answer to the second question, the bill 
of five hundred pounds sterling will at the 
present rate of exchange, be paid there in 
about two thousand Spanish dollars. It 
may be a little more ora little less, accord- 
ing to the rate of exchange.—The third 
question requires no answer, it being ille- 
gal, and certainly wholly useless, to take 
the guinea out to America.—As to the 
fourth question, the state of the American 
funds will be seen by a reference to the 
three last Registers. ‘The*common inte- 
rest in those funds is six per cent; and my 
opinion is, that the security is perfectly 
good.—But, the questious which | have 
most frequently put to me, turn upon the 
value of real property ; the circumstances 
attending new establishments; the sums 
required to form new settlements; the 


nature of the- soil; the bulk of crops,| 


and the like. To answer all such ques- 
lions; or to give any such general 
account, would not only require a vo- 
lume in point of bulk, but would also 
require a great deal more knowledge than 
almost any man, though living upon the 
spot, can be supposed to possess. But, 
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I can state some few facts which may 
serve as a sort of basis whereon to form a 
judgment on some of these matters. For 
|instance, a farm, with a good ‘house and 
_out-buildings upon it, with a good orchard, 
_and the whole well fenced in, with a due 
| proportion of ploughing land and meadow, 
‘and within the distance of thirty miles 
of Philadelphia, is worth, upon an ave- 
| rage, about a hundred dollars per acre, 
in the fee simple, being freehold, and 
tithe free, until an established church shall 
rise up in that country. Some such farms 
are not worth nearly so much, and some 
a great deal more, according to the good- 
ness of the land and the nature of the 
situation. —This, I take it, may be a pret- 
ty fair average account of the price of 
land all along the Atlantic coast.—Fur- 
ther back in the country, unless in the 
immediate neighbourhood of considerable 
towns, the lands must be cheaper, or, 
rather, of lower price. But the new 
States, which are called the Western 
States, and which lie between the moun- 
tains and the Mississippi, are at present 
the grand*scenes of adventure and enter- 
prise. In speaking of these, in order to 
give the reader some idea of the state of 
things in these countries, I refer him to a 
new work, just published in America, 
entitled, a Picture of Crncinnatt and the 
Miamt Counrry, by Dantev Drake. 
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